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tendency so to conceive negation may be difficult to trace; but 
it is to be found, I think, in the too great emphasis laid on 
the positive relations of man to the universe. By referring to 
all opposition, strife, and evil under the comprehensive title 
negation, we tend to slip into the mistake of regarding them 
as due to the differences between things; and from that it is 
an easy step to the position that a perfect world involves the 
doing away with the differences between things, either by a 
suppression of these differences or by a merging of them into 
something higher. And then the view that the world is and 
must always be a world where finite beings are not completely 
merged into a One of being, carries with it the view of evil 
as radical. But negative relations, in so far as they are neces- 
sary to a world of different individuals, are not merely the 
source, nor the sole source, of opposition and evil, things to 
be negated; they are bad only when set up as by themselves 
the important things, and opposed to the positive. It is a long 
step, and one only to be taken by a faulty logic, from "A is 
not B" to "A resists B." 

Laurie's treatment of the problem of evil is extremely val- 
uable, as indicating quite clearly what is, and what is not, 
to be taken as evil, and how far it is to be regarded as evil. 
Indeed, on all the problems of philosophy with which he deals, 
his work is stimulating and suggestive, and not to be over- 
looked. And we may hope that M. Remacle's enthusiastic and 
sympathetic account of Laurie's work will be the foreshadow- 
ing of a revival of interest in Laurie, and instrumental to it. 

Leonard J. Russell. 

University of Glasgow. 

The New Laokoon: An Essay on the Confusion of the Arts. 
By Irving Babbitt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1910. Pp. 259. 

For stimulation and entertainment let the reader of serious 
essays turn to Professor Babbitt's brilliant indictment of Ro- 
manticism and its ally, if not its parent, Positivism. ' ' The New 
Laokoon" belongs to a genre which is not treated in its own 
pages, but which is, perhaps, even more clearly marked than 
any of those the author would purge and defend ; to wit, Polite 
Polemic. It is frankly Aristotelian and intellectualistic in sym- 
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pathies, aspiration, and the calm hauteur of its criticisms against 
mere feeling, the blurred effect, and the latter-day mongrel arts, 
such as program music and the modern opera. Professor Bab- 
bitt's hatred of every nineteenth and twentieth century artist 
of fame is naked, honest, and hot. His contempt for modern 
science is no less so. Though he alludes to James, Bergson, 
Lipps, Croce, Haeckel, and Poincare, he apparently has not 
studied them as closely as a critic should. It is very clear, how- 
ever, that if he did, he would have only scathing for the un- 
happy thinkers. The following sentences depict the volume's 
method and intent: 

A clear-cut type of person, a person who does not live in either an emo- 
tional or an intellectual muddle, will normally prefer a clear-cut type of 
art or literature. Thus, he is not likely to care for a theatrical sermon or 
a play that preaches. In many historical novels he will feel that history 
is travestied without any corresponding gain for fiction. He will be partial 
to music that is first of all music and to poetry that is above all poetry. 
He will distrust a symphony that becomes intelligible only with reference 
to some picture or poem. He will not ordinarily care for a painting that 
is merely a symbolical transposition of a sonnet, or a sonnet that is a 
symbolical transposition of a painting. He will desire each art and every 
genre to be itself primarily, and to give, as Aristotle says of tragedy, its 
own special pleasure. This is the one serious argument against tragi-comedy, 
that, in trying to give the special pleasure of both tragedy and comedy, it 
may fail of the fullest unity of impression. . . . But to set color above 
design, illusion above informing purpose, suggestiveness above symmetry, is 
to encourage that predominance of the feminine over the masculine virtues 
that has been the main cause of the corruption of literature and the arts 
during the past century — what one may in fact term the great romantic, or 
it might be more correct to say Eousseauistic, error. 

The reviewer admires Professor Babbitt's taste; it is indeed 
very close to his own preferences : Bach before Strauss, Phidias 
before Rodin, and generally the balanced, the symmetrical, the 
Golden Mean, rather than the bizarre, the noisy, and the impres- 
sionistic. But to translate one's personal taste into a philosophy 
of life, and even into a metaphysic, is a daring romantic flight 
which the philosophical critic shuns, as he would shun the 
products of artistic unrestraint in a picture gallery. "When 
Professor Babbitt calls the law of measure "the highest law of 
which man has finite knowledge," he is no longer a true human- 
ist, but an extravagant anthropomorphist. "When he insists 
upon the divorce of nature from human nature in art because 
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they are heterogeneous in reality, he lets his zeal for clear-cut 
distinctions consume him; nobody knows whether nature and 
human nature are one or two or many, though many feel a 
dualism. Aud when, as against the romanticist, he insists that 
life is a drama with a definite purpose, his is the most irrespon- 
sible impressionism. Life doubtless seems to be a play with an 
ever-impending, never-witnessed denouement; but should we dare 
trust the appearance without considerable evidence? It is the 
most beautiful view; but only a Platonic Aristotelian like Pro- 
fessor Babbitt will accept it as true, though reinforced by no 
scientific verdict. It is tragic to find a preacher of the Golden 
Mean so forget it that he surrenders his intellect to his esthetic 
instincts as soon as he philosophizes. Romanticism may laugh 
in harsh mockery when it asks its brilliant critic for the ulti- 
mate grounds of his attack upon it. For, briefly, as "The New 
Laokoon ' ' depicts the case, the purpose of art is not to please, — 
for, if it were that, then whatever pleases an artist or a group 
of persons would be good art; no, its purpose is to fulfill the 
law of measure to the mind through sensuous forms. But why 
this purpose? Because what is a good rule of conduct in every- 
day life is the rule of art, inasmuch as art is the handmaid of 
morality. And why this? Because, forsooth, the moral is the 
real ; the true and the beautiful are its high slaves and mimics. 
And how do we know this? Because the thought of it gives us 
a pleasant glow all over? We feel that there must be such a 
cosmic conspiracy. In Plato's heaven all clear-cut distinctions 
on which the author dotes melt away most romantically. 

Seriously, it is a pity that Professor Babbitt has not defended 
the supremacy of classical art standards with drier logic. They 
can be so defended, and ere long somebody will rehabilitate them 
without invoking antiquated metaphysics and without being com- 
pelled to pronounce the entire nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies muddle-headed. "Whoever this savior may be, he will do 
well to peruse "The New Laokoon," which is as readable as 
Chesterton and as happily erudite (though in very different 
directions) as Santayana. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 



